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| ſtory, if taken down in ſhort hand, in a 
very faulty and unnatural "manger ; we 


need only advert to the operation of the 


mind in both caſes, to ſee an adequate 
cauſe of this difference. When we ſpeak 5 
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thoughts in a direct manner, as it may be 
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and that elects the word by which to 
expreſs it; but in reading; the word ſug- 


geſts the idea, and produces the corre. | 
ſpondent ſenſibility "of tone, in an in- 
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thus, are the ſpontaneous and natural- 
production of the mind: but in reading, 
the words precede the ideas, and by a fe. 
troſpection, only, is the mind capable of 
adapting a ſuitable expreffion to "thei. 
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It muſt not howeyer be concluded, that 
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own, words we. ſpeak well. we hae in 
our poſſeſſion a good model for, xeading 
well; but if we, happen not to ſpeak 
well, it will be in vain to tell us e muſt 


read as we ſpeak ; if we ſpeak ill we muſt 


read ill: good reading, therefore, i 18 not 
ſo much a picture of what ſpeaking i ts, * 
of what it ougbt to b. 
As therefore reading and 5 well, 
are reduced to the ſame. principles, in 
treating on one we diſcuſs the other ; and 
there will be little occaſion. to: diltinguiſh 
the rules that are given for both. The 
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have always a flimſineſs of articulation 
that betrays their ignorance of the e 
ag; and when they attempt to ſpeak 
words, which they have not heard very 
frequently pronounced, they fall into the 
errors we call „ps; Which is, a miſpro= 
- nunciation of hard'or uncommon words; 
and thoſe, who have had but few oppor- 
tunities of hearing theſe affected and ig. 
norant ſpeakers, are apt to think Field- 
\ ing s character of Mrs. VER a FIR 
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ers pronounce feebly © and ambiguouſly. 


We wuſt not, under à pretenee of ke. 


| ſtoring diſtinctneſs to our language, alter 


its 5 85 and complexion. The Eu 
liſh language, as neceſlarily exacts from 
us the maſt hiſſing, Tapping, claſhing, 


ſplitting, grinding, and diſcordant ſounds ' 


in ſome words, as the Italian makes 
every thing yield to what is called EB. 
phony. 11 is certain, that thoſe Very © 
words for which the vulgar inhabitatits 
of London are ſo juſtly ridiculed, Tuck 
as Poſt-es, Toaſt-es, and Fiſt-es, are, the 
reſult of a careleſsneſs of ſpeaking; joined 
to a delicacy of ear, which refuſes" the 
violent hiſs, that i is occalioned by $ being 
ſounded without an intervening "op 
when / precedes. Poſt-es, Toalt-es, an 


Fiſt-es, with reſpec to their form, igll | 


be Latin and Greek words, but Poſts, 
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2 « impure. Theſe who wander from the 
7 may be | incomparably more than 


thoſe who travel in it; and yet if at be 
dato a thouſand different bye· paths that 
ow they deviate, there may not in any-one 


1% of. theſe be found ſo many as thaſe - 


te hom you will meet upon the King's * 
© highway.” —Campbell's Philaſof Rhe- 
toric, book II. chap. I. p.355:- 0 
But the grand difference between the 
metropolis and the provinces is, that 
people of education are free from all the 
vices of the vulgar in London, but but 
the beſt educated people in the pro- 


Jo conſtantly reſident there, are 


ſure to be ſtrongly. tinctured with the 
diſtinctive dialect of the county in Mhich 
they hve; and if they, do not err groſaly 
in the pronunciation of | ſeparate words 
are infallibly infected with what is.called 
ae eee tible 


4.2 PIE 81 Nya Alis 165 {2 - (114686 " 
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vol. II. p. 12. 
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6— 
the Londonets, But I doubt mot my 
readers will anticipate my determinatiom 


and ſuppoſe 1 have attempted à werr 


needleſs taſk in proving what is ſo ſeiduin 


polite part of London are nereffarity the 
fandurd of pronuncistion: After beg- 


1 miſt return to my Tale, and take it 
for granted, ich the firſt requiſite for 


reading or ſpeaking apreeably, is to be 
free l provincial pronunciation : the 


«re, and have, muſt never be pronounceli 
frawll, woll, told, bald, air, and hui ue hut 


Mul, wood; cood, bold, arr, and bzvy;"'for 


as reading is a picture of ſpeaking u 


perfect, though beautiful Iikeneſs muſt be 


preſerved ; nr maſt we wonder at this 
nn * words irregularly pro- 
3 * 


denied; namely, that tie edutated und 


Sing pardon, cherefore, for the digreſſton, 


next! thit every word ſhould be pre- 
nounetid aiticttately and diftinékly, with 
out attempting to revive che ſound! of 
cottfonants in Tealing, which have been 
for benturies dead in ſpeaking. Phe 
auxilary verbs all, abu, could; Jhould, 
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are all auxiliary verbs, which are Lots 
regular in their eonſtruction, as pranun: 
£ Fiation; we ſhall: an reconglleGyto 
ene eee + ooh; 4 IN BER 
Prom a want of Sy Fabre. the true 
object of reading, we find ignorant as 


tom has totally ejected it. It is agrees 


changing the 8h for 53; as he rradHDe r 
he reads he toritetb, for he writes; ie 
plural of line is formed by annexing 


"_— e, as tam d, and not 4 mch To 7 
ISS: 4 14 e 2b1⁰ 0 1 . 
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formal readers preſerve the ſound, of the | 
participial e4 in thoſe words, here gu 


ble to the genius of Engliſh pronunglae - 
tion, to pronounce every final can{onants 
but it is likewiſe agreeable to its genius, 


to multiply ſyllables as. little as poſfihie, 


when the numbers of, nouns, and the 
perſons or tenſes of verbs, can be-formed 


| | without it. Agreeably to this tendeneg. 


we find the third perſons of werte Se 


lines, without adding a ſyllable; and Zams, 
forms its paſt time by ſounding: d:anly, 
as if joined tom, without the | interval 


. de 2s | 5 . FS : Eq $ 
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nen f tuned. 18 to 
guagze id not ſo harmonjous'; | 
or Haltan; but 9 . 
noutice thei in two yNlables”; 
one is Gerturnüng the oft! 
| idiom" ef ur- prenundiation. 


| ſenſe. In Eng- & 
iſh dee ae y thing: is (acnficed-/to | 
5 and whet as Mr. ddiſon hu- | 


morouſſy obſerves," To” cropping af our 


ig les is 207 be attributed to o al 
WI N 181 115 2619/9 80s 12 In 14 * 
. r. 1 HST kv a7 a 

»I have ſometimes, made the exprrimept, in com- 1 
pany with perſons, whoſe cars were nicely ſet to pure a 
Engliſh pronunciation, by propoſing to them for their 
choice, the udjeAtives eratoriaFor nue, e "ad have |, 
| always foudd Abe prefer the) Jitter. This ca9,4rife [1 
from nothing but #06 great aÞplenit! Fl 
| off] ſound in the former word. For if. we 4 

rivation onlx, the ad) lee ought 'to be oratori 1 
derived immediately from the Latin bi, now | 
ſame manner as we form GR from rhetoricus. 
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1 eee reading, when they 
A | | ate abſolutely exploded Fonverſation, Ms 

| 1 — fiking} at the root of true expreſien 
= _ | Whiohirequires-whatever is r8ad, to be ag 
4 natutal and cloſe t0:life: as; poſſible, "Ons 
diſtinction indeecb ſeems — 

| between ſome! achectives and participles, 
r pronouncing thecd.ln 
j an:additional: ffllable in the former, and 

r into the thente 19, the Jattes: 
_, - thus when learned, curſed; and: blaſſed, ate 


| adjeRtives, - they are invariably pronouns : 
f ced in two ſyllables, but When participles 
9 im one; as Tarn d, curs.d; Bed, Beg 

1 N try, however, aſſumes the privilege of | 
| uſing theſe adjectives either way, of which 
we have an example in Pope; as 
] 2 | Such labour'd nothings in fo ſtrange à ſtyle, 


1 dee th' anker d, and make the nahi 


but correct proſe. rigidly exacts the pro- | 
nunciation of cd in theſe words when ad» 


„however, is preſerved in but very 
off wards. for we have an almoſt infl- - 


nite 
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| jectives, as a diſtinct ſyllable. Thies aus 


(0 195 


nue Miner of! Parüsipial adjeAtives, | 
wherd not dhe leaſt differences made 
between heit uſage as adjesctves or party | 


ciplesy both falling into the common 
contrattion of ſinking the e and annem- 


ing the confonaw to the) rot of the: 


word, without increaſing the number 0 
its ſyllables: It is worthyadtiee;o hows! 


over, hat whend theſe" adheftiren hre 


changed to adverbs, by the-addicon of 
the termination , we often find/! the: 


participial ad'preferved long and dingt. 


even im thoie very words whereit iwas 


though we always hear. ci, profeſs &c. 


we as: comſtantly hear '-confefs-edily; r 


feſt-edlybbce. This ruld is not ſa general. as 


for found's- fake it ought tobe and pro- 


vails chiefly in thoſe words,: where the 
accent is on the laſt ſyllable of the 
original word; for ilinatiredly, iliſauaur- 
edly; &e. carry their cuntraction into the 
adverb, and are prongunced: as ãſ Wruten 


contacto when uſed adjeaively.u Ts., 


illnatur dly;. iltfevour'dly,: &. Ivio-difis; fe. 


cult to draw the line between the 
rity that i ever | ** 


04 
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* dantry that is ever prolonging :fyllables,. 
Let us weigh ſounds in as mien ſcales dy, 


we will good taſte is requiſitel taknow! 


when we. inay depart from common | 


modes of enn the appgar- 


adope chem without che \imputationaph 
levity or vulgarit ) „ 


n But whatever has been ſaid with te- 
ſpect to contracting the) participial adi ' 


nat not be extended to the language: of 
ſcripture. There is a dlignity and; ſanc · 
tity · in the word of God, which requires 
a pronunciation, as much removed from 
common ſpeaking, as - the ſubject and 


language, is different from every human 


compoſition. Good taſte would be as. 


much offended at the introdustion of = 


contractions into the language of he 


Bible, as it would be, to hear hee 


ſyllables at length, in common convenſa- 
tion. Nor can thoſe who have a e 
ſenſe of the ſacred language bear to ber 


it lowered, by a. flight: and faſhionable 


ciation. - How would-the,dignity 


of that pathetic 3 
Nun BY * ; 
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Gs 


ee * 
Proverbs he debaſed, by ſaying, J#i/dew 
cries without; (he - utter. her woice in the 


ſtreets ; inſtead. of Wi ;ſdom crieth without, 
ſhe uttereth. | Voice. 1 the ſtreets: * and 
little jeſs would the dignity of the lan- 
guage and ſentiment, ſuffer by pronounc- 


ing that pathetic exclaihation. of Tiaiah : 
Who hath believed our report, and to whom 


is the arm. of the Lord revealed ! as if it 
were Written, Who hath teliev'd. our fe- 


77 

Another very common error in read- 
ing ariſes from pronoungitig 
pronouns in the ſame manner, whether 


they ares in the nominative or objetive 


caſe ; or in other words, whether they 


are the Principal, or ſubordinate words 


in a ſentenee. It is certain that the pro- 


noutis you and my, Wem they are conitra- 


diſtinguiſhed from. other pronouns,. and 


conſequently are emphatical, are always 
pronolinced with their full,” open ſound, - 


you, y. But it is'ar certain, if we ob- 


rv i FOI MeL 
rods n $114, :609v9 © ver- 


ſome of che 


HI wie of the Lord 5 


| 1 @d. 
verſation, chat we dll Gd ther Bunt 
ed ye and me, when they are fubordihate 
words in'a ſentence, and. have no em- 
phaſis on them“. For example; "Yoo 
told him all "the "truth, Here the w. | 
you is a nontinative Caſe, that is, it goes 
before the word, denoting action, and 
muſt therefore de pronounced* full and 
8 this ſentence alſo, He 
told You before be told aty body ele; ; the 
word you is in the objective caſe, or comes 
after the word — — * as it 


; 6 Y. 1 OR . EO | — 2 4 4 A 
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That the 6 as tia ban | 
ah perſpnal pronouns, or without this diſtinction, 
| had a very different pronunciation in the Greek Jan» 
guage,” may be eafily ſeen in Hartis's Hermes, book 
I. chap. 53. page 84. whete we find that theſe pronouns 

| when not contradiſtinguiſhed from any other, ſunk 

into the preceding word, and became enclitical, 
© This diverſity,” ſays the ſame profound and ipgeni- 
ous author, © between the contradiſtinẽtiue pronouns 
« and the enclitie, is not unknown even to the Eng- 
« liſh tongue. For when we ſay Cibe me. de the 
„(Me) in this caſe is a perfect enclitic. r ; 
« we ſay, Give Me content, Give Him bis thouſands, 
„ the (Me) and (Him) are no enclitics, but as they 

« ſtand in oppoſition, aſſume an accent of their own, 
<+- and ſo become the true ber. 


1 
is eplanical by-beibg contradiſtinguiſhed 
from any body elſe, it preſerves its full, 
open ſound as before, But in the ſen- 
dende, Though he tald you;; be bad tio right 
o tell eu; here the pronoun; you-is. in the 
objedtive, caſe, os: follows: the. 
noting ation, and having no: Aiſtitictive 
emphaſis, invariably falls into the found 
of the. antiquated; form of this pronoun = 
ve: for every: correct ear would immedi- 
ately revolt at pronouncing iq in les 
manner; Though he told yen, he had f 
right ;t; Fell nu, a We never hear it fo 
| prongunged in converſation, or inthe 
moſt, ſolemn extempore ſpeakinga Nei 
ther,can it here be pretended that in this = 
laſt inſtance the pronoun you! is on 


ſounded obſcurely. Every ſound between 


you. and 9e igvintol-rable;as,: Though: he 
told, yub,bebad no tight ta tel} yah ? this bs 
much . worſe than the plain open Wund 


of you, and muſt be much more"\care-' 


fully avoided: but certainly, if were 
to traſt our ears im tlid caſe; wel muſt 


pronounce you in tis ſituation endet A 
.. | 
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| if written 5e; as, Though be told' vu; * 

bad no right to telf x. 
The ſame obſervations hold good with 

reſpeR to the pronoun 'my. If we were 


to ſay, Ay pen it as bad as my paper, we 
ſhould neceſſarily. pronounce my like me, 


as, In this ſentence, pen and paper are 
the empharical words but if I were to 
lay, my pen is worſe than your's, "my here 


is in antithefis with yours, and conſe. 


quently pronounced long and full. The | 
word, your, is exatctiy under the ſame 
predicament. When the emphaſis "is 
upon this word, it is always pronounced 
full and open as vun: as, The moment I 
bad read. You latter I ſat down to write 
MINE :| but when it is not emphatical, it 
ſinks naturally into Jar ; as, I bad i 
9 yur firft letter as yur laſt arrived. 
On tte contrary, if it were to be ſaid, J 
bad faſt anſwered. YOUR firſt letter as your 
laſt: arrived, 93740 deliente ear vous oy | 
offended, : 
A fe n may ſerve to ſta 
theſe obſervations ill farther, Giite 


58 
«of fe LA 42 7 | 
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« Your 
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1 «Your paper is a part of my tex-equi- 
e page; and my ſervant knows my y hu- 
tc mour ſo well, that calling for my break 
faſt this morning (it being paſt my 
_« uſual hour) ſhe anſwered, the Spectator 
<« wag not yet come in Spect. No. 92. 

In this example we find every 
the laſt may be pronounced ſo as to rhyme 

| withabigh, : and it would intimate the fin- 


gularity of the tea-equipage, the ſervant, : 
and the humour, as oppoſed to, or diſtin- | 


guiſhed from, thoſe-who have no ſuch tea- | 


equipage, ſervant or humour: but break- 


faſt, having no ſuch ſingularity or op- 


poſition of meaning to other breakfaſts, 


cannot' have my before it pronounced like 
high without being abſurd.” Not that 


the ſenſe neceſſarily requires the full 
found of 'my before the former words, 
but admits of it only; nay, the repetition 
of this ſound being diſagreeable to the 
ear, and the ſenſe not demanding it per- 
haps the beſt mode of reading this paſ- 
ſage would be to conſine the full found 
of ny to that Which ptecedes the word 


AS Dur at the beginning of = 


C 4 ſen- 


my but 


lf 


2 = 
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ſentences requires/the full ound as. 
with pure; as it diftinguilhes. the Spec-" 


tator from ather papers, but in the fol- 
lowing part of the ſame letter: Having 
<« thus in part, ſignified the eſteem and 
veneration vhich I have for youg I 
ͤämuſt put you in mind oſ the catalogue. 
_ © of books, which you-have/promiled-t6: 
recommend to our ſex : fer I havedes = 
e ferred furniſhing my cloſet Witt, 
_ © thots, till I receive your advice in this. 
particular, being your daily difeiples 
5 ne cn 3» $0159 42} 3280 4413 ng 
tet 0361-08 Leonor. Mes 
Mii. we © may: pronounce: the ward: 
your preceding the word advice, the laſh 
your: mult neceſſarily be pronounced ſhort 
Nike yur. This ſound of the -poſleflive 
pronoun your. always takes place where 
it 15 uſed to ſignify any particular {pecies 
of: , perſons. or things. Thus Addiſon, 
ſpeaking of the metaphors which profeſs 
ſional men moſt commonly fall into; ſays; 
« Your men of buſineſs uſually haue ne“ 
* courſe to fueh; inſtances as are j 
4 mean g * Cd No. 4a. 
And 


ing de een pn, Dae t ol aff 


reh 


Your Roman wits ; your Gallus and Libullus 


Have taught ye this from Cytheris and Delia. 


From what has been already obſerved 
of theſe pronouns, we are naturally led 
to ſuppoſe, that the word tby, hen not 
emphatical, ought to follow the fame 
analogy; and be pronounced like he, as 


we conſtantly hear it on the ſtage : but if 
we reflect that reading or reciting is a 


perfect picture of ſpeaking, We ſhall be 


the ſtage is wrong: The ſecund perſonal 


pronoun by, is nut like ny. the common 


language of every ſubject; it is vſed only 
where the ſubject is either raiſed above 
common life, or funk; below it into the 
mean and familiar. When the ſuhject 18 
elevated above common life, it adopt a 
language ſuitable to ſuch an elevation. 
and the pronunciation of this language 
ought to be as far removed from the fa- 
miliar as the language itſelf. Thus, in 


E „ * | 


when . 


- 


induced to think that in this/partieblas 


* f Hh 4. . Ts 4 4 1 
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_ while ſuffering/thy, when unemphatical, 
to ſlide into the in the pronunciation of 
ſlight and familiar compoſition, ſeems-to 
lower the ſound to the language, and 
form a proper diſtinction between differ- 
ent ſuhjects. If therefore it ſhould” be 
aſked, why in reciting epic or tragic cbm - 
poſiton, we ought always to pronoumce 


thy rhyming with high, while my hen 
unemphatical, finks into the And of 


me, it may be anſwered. becauſe y is the 


common language of every ſubject while 
thy is confined to ſubjects either elevated 


above eommon life, or ſunk a little below 


it into the negligent and familiar. When 
therefore, the language is elevated, the 
uncommonneſs af the word thy, and its 
full found rhyming with big, is ſuitable 
to the dignity of the ſubject: but the 
ſlender found like the gives it a familia 
rity only ſuitable to the language af en-. 
dearment or negligence, and for this very 
reaſon is unſit for the dignity of epic or 
tragic compoſition. Thus in the follow- 
ing paſſages from Milton 2 OH WA. * 4 


day 


Si 


sey firſts, for heav 'n hides othing frm thy view, 
i the deep A r 


2 88 Nn 7 
O thou, 

DN ſole Ae r 
Of this net nt whoſe ſight, all the ſtars 
Hide their diminiſh'd heads; to thee I = 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
0 dun, to tell thee how [ hate thy beams. 

«+ | SAEED P ad. Loft, b. 4. 7: 


Here 005 -onouncing the pronouti # 
like the Word be, would familiarize an 
debaſe the language to proſe- The e 
may be obſerved of the Waben 


8810 | 1 — - thy 


from the "Tragedy of Cato. i PR - 
Now, Ceſar, let thy troops beſet our 03-3: £1} - 


And bar each avenue; thy gathering fleets 


O'erſpread the ſea; and ſtop up eV ry port; 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſa ge.. 
And mock. thy hopes... Or ibi wh 
of pronouncing 
thy like-the is palpable; nor would. it be 


Here the i 


much more excuſable in the 
ſpeech of een 2 of 
the ſame Tragedy. 0940867 en 
That thy rival; 
But I muſt hide it, 1 N 
"0 Wr 


to 
* E 1 


i 


And call 5 all BY ee 

As this pronoun is 1 pro- 
nounced. on the ſtage, it would be dif- 
cult r the 
words are Nn dee he „ 
Thou know'ſt hot * thy brother is.chy rival—6r + 
Thou hour not W the brother is the rival, * 


— much as. Pg e. f 1 Metin 


_ Perhaps it will be urged, that thoz 
theſe paſſages requize,cby to be ponente, 
ed ſo as to rhyme with hgh, there are 
other inſtances in , tragedy. where the 
ſubject is low and familiar, which would 
be more ſuitably pronounced by ſounding 
thy like the : to which it may be anſwertdd. 
when tragedy lowers her voice, and de- 
ſcends into the mean and familiar, as 16 
frequently the enſe in the tragedies f 
Shakeſpeare, the flender pronunciatibn of 
thy may be adopted, becauſe, though the 
piece may have the name of a eee 
the ſcene may be really comedy une 
n therefore, that can be given, is 

2 


(4 27 5 : 
a very indefinite one; namely, that hy: 


ought always to be pronounced ſo agb 


rhyme wich eg“ ben the 
raiſed; and the 
when the fubject is familiar; and the per- 


ſubſeck is 


made uſe off it dught to be — — 
like be: Thus, if in a familiar way, we 
lay to a friend, Give m thy band, we ne- 


ver hear the pronG6tih "thy ſounded ſo as 


rhyme withib/gh 2 and it is always pro- 
nounced like the when! peaking” dd a 


bead, or, Take off thy lat. The phraſe” 


common aſe ' with us as the tufoydn? 
among the French: but as the ſecond 
perſonal pronoun tbou;” and its poſſeſſive 
h is indiſpenſable in compofitien; it 
ſeems of ſome 


them properly.” -/ WATCH 24 Rane 


A dſtinaion Hir to in wean. 


been obſerving ſeems to have taken place 
in the pronunciation of the 


% The conſonant” of this word is Ul- 


moſt 


rſondge dignified? bur 


ſon we addreſb, Without dignity" or im- 
portanee,” I tty is tlie perſonal pronoun 


child; w ſay, Mind thy boot, 9-7/7 1. 8 


logy" we call rhee and thowing is not in ſo = 


ſome importance t6'protibunes 


* 


* the con- 
ſonant v, and hen the word does not 
come before ſome of the pronouns at the 
end of a ſentence, or member of a ſen- 
tence,, we ſometimes ſuffer the vowel e 
to ſlide into the ſound of the vowel u, and | 
the word may be ſaid to rhyme with Jave, 
dove, &c. Thus, in the well-known 
copplet- in the Fair Penitent, 41 a Au 
Of all the, ralons wevghes jory but andy 4. | 
"_ How few we find by men of ſenſe betray'd! 
1 The two fes in this couplet we find 
may, without any very palpable departure 
from propriety, be pronounced as if wint- 
en vu; rhyming with dove, &c. but when 
the word it, follows of, either in the mid 
dle, or at the end of a ſentence, the ond 
of muſt then be pronounced as When 
heard ſingly, rhyming. with the firſt fyl- 
lable of nov-el,, bev-el. Thus every. car 
will readily perceive the impropriety of 
reciting the following ſentence in this 
manner, We never know the true value. of 
tame till ue are deprived uv it. And the 
ſuperior meaning as well as harmony! of 
this manner, We never know the inu 100 
Aom | . 


te 29 5 
uus e. art deprived or ir. The 
fame obſervations hold good'with reſpect 
to the words from, "by, "for, and every 


of à leſs diſtinct and emphatical ſount: 
for we may allowably pronounce from'as 
if written rum in the ſentence, 7 deliveret! 
bim riot the danger l was in; but we 


muſt always pronounce it FROM inthe 


ſentence, I delivered" him ON it. The 
word þy, is able alſo to a double ſound 


in different ſituations, that is, ſometimes 


like the verb be; and ſometimes like tlie 


word buy, as we may ſuy either, * bee 


by (be) his on hands 1 or or, he died b. 
(buy) his'own Hands: but we muſt n 
cellarily pronounce it (va) when it cel 
before "the word ie, Mn, or any fimilat 
word at the end of a ſentence; as, what- 
ever was the weapon, he died by (bug )it” 
In the fame manner we may fay, I oe 
to a friend for (fur) bis advice: but wi 
muſt ihvatiably ſay, He would not give n 
bis advice though 4 wrote for (faur) it, "th 
theſe Thftances we plainly perceive "that 
are is ſomething fe 


. 


word that in certaiti' poſitions may admit 
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| thing.eftabliſkpd bx«cuſtom,' Bur not- 
withſtanding, the little hold we have of 
the fleeting and volatile ſounds that (cops 
ver to us theſe; leſs important words ima 
ſentence, we have ſtill ſufficient percep 


Ban of them for eſtabliſhing this general | 


rule. When theſe ſigus of caſes . 
by, for, are in the middle” of: a ſentence, 
they are ſometimes. liable to a double 
ſqund, but when at the end of a: ſar» . 
tence, and preceded by ir, bim, ber, or 
them, are invariably pronounced as when 
heard fingly ef, from, by, for, Bee T 
which obſervations we may add, that 
though theſe prepoſitions andprohounsjat 
the end of a ſentence or member of a ſch. 
tence, are pronounced diſtinctly, yet they 
muſt always be pronounced feebly; chat 
is, in ſubordination: to the word imme- 
diately preceding, which in this caſe h- 
generally ſuch a ſtreſs as to make the pe- 
poſition and its complement (what Mp, 
Harris would call) enc/itical: It malt 
however be underſtood, that when theſe 


2 are in oppoſition to others, and 


erfory we-ſayy . I lf 
10#AGASNS D' f 


Prepoſitions being em 


barely affirm, we not mae uſe bf the 
auxiliary verb do; ſo when'wve barely deny 
or rather affirm à negative-ſenteriee;iwe 

do not lay any ſtreſs on the m 
Thus barely to affitmweldve/ we 1 me 
cmphaſis” on the word love, 'as, T be 
Homer detter than Virgil," Wav ff der. 


preſs an uncommon degree f lover wb - 


7 


love 
wo man- 


898 | f 1 4 ing, 


laying an eme 


©, 
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K 1 
manner as we aloraywintroduce he nt 
ihary verb do, to expreſa a negation; if 
this negation is ſimple and without em- 
phaſis, we lay no:iſtreſs on the word nt 
but give what ſtreſs there is in the ſen · 
tence to the auxiliary that precedes ita 
as, Io not affirm that\Milton is ſuperiar uo 
Homer. Navy, if the negative ſentence be 
ever ſo emphatical, if it is not in direct op- 
poſition to ſome. affirmative ſentence ei- 
ther expreſſed or underſtood, the ſtreſa ĩs 
conſtantly laid on the aſfirmative part af 
the ſentence, as it ſeems rather to imply 
a ſtrong affirmation of a negative than a 
ſtrong denial of an affirmative- Thus, 
Othello expreſſing his confidence in the 
fidelity of Deſdemona with the utmoſt 
warmth and energy, ſays, I Do not tbint 
but Deſdemona s hongft ; and; not, Id NO 
think but Deſdemona's honeft. But if a pre- 
ceding affirmation. had made a denial ne: 
ceſſary, the emphaſis, in that caſe, would 
hure been laid nan. word not. Thus 
N "Othello, 1 ; 


88 


laid an emphaſis. on the word not, 1 
ſaid, No, I dh vor think that Deſdemona : 


To ſum up, 8 what het a ; 


ſaid in a few words; as a ſimple poſitive 
propoſition is without de, as, I write fer. 
fame; and an emphatical one with do, as, 


Ido write for fame, ſo a ſimple negative 
propoſition lays no ſtreſs on nat, as, I do 
nt write for fame; but an emphaſis -on _ 
not is neoeſſary in an emphatical negative 


but far bread.” Thus we ſee each degree 
of affirmation and negation; has its. cha- 
racteriſtic difference, a difference founded 
not merely on cuſtom, but on the nature 
of things. The wants of men are con- 
ſtantly, though inſenſibly, urging them 


to diſtinctions in language, which though 


at firſt ſight-they. may appear vague and 
capricious, are generally found, upon a 
nearer inſpection, to be the reſult of what 
may not jmproperly be called an inſtine- 
tive and vernacular propriety. From theſe 
obſervations. we may conclude, that the 


a h with nor, in the de- 


* calogue, 
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ealignie; ought to have no ſtreſs gn u 
negation. Thus, Ton ſhalt nb kill; 
Thou ſhalt not commit adultery; | Thou ſhalt 
not fleal; Thou 'ſhalt not bear falſe wit- 


neſs, &c. ought all to be ſo pronounced 


as to have a greater'ſtreſs on Galt than 


not. The ſame may be obſerved of the 


negative clauſe in the Lord's Prayer, Leud 
us not into temptation, where we ought 
not to lay a ſtreſs upon not, becaule it ib 


but a ſimple negative propoſition, and an 


emphaſis on this word would ſeem to im. 


ply a deſire to be led into ſomething elſe, 
though not into temptation ; whereas the 
ſubſequent clauſe, but deli ver 10 from evil, 
aſſumes a different verb, which ſhews 
that the two wh6le propoſitions ate in 


oppoſition to each other, and not à part 
of them only; nearly in the ſame man- 


ner as in the following addreſs to a per- 
ſon leaving us: Go not into the capital, - 
but continue at a diſtance frum it, laying 


the ſtreſs on not would imply an advice to 
go to ſome other place, though not" to 


the capital, which implication is at vari- 
ance with the word — 68 this: 15 


put 


ff 5, OO. 
pit appoliion to go. The ſame may 
obſerved of eee har 3 | 
and the fame reaſon holds good in both 
ſentences.” Two oppoſed propoſitions 
which belong to the ſame verb, are un- 
der a different predicament; in this caſe, 
the negative muſt be emphatical, as it 
ſtands in direct oppoſition to the poſitive. 
Thus, where Mr. Locke obſerves, Grum-— 
mar being to teach men, not to ſpeak, but to 
ſpeak correttly :; where rhetoric is not ne- 
ceſſary, "Grammar muy be ſpared.” The 
word teathes, in the former part of this 
ſentence agrees with the two phraſes, not 
to ſpeuk, and, but. tv ſpeak corretily; the 
word not; therefore, muſt be emphaticat: 
but in the latter part of the ſentence, the 
verbs in the two clauſes are different and 
conſequently the not” is not emphatical. 
This part of the ſentence ſeems aptly” to 
illuftrate what has been before iticul- 
dated: if we lay a ſtreſs upon nar, it will 
imply: where” rhetoric is nor neceſſary, 
ſomething elſe ir, contrary to the plain 
import of the words. Thus we aften-ſee, 
m by . endeavouring to ſqueeze” out 
| . Da "Wy 


. 
more ſenſe from a ſentence than it really | 
contains, we bring out unmeaning and 
contrary REO obſcure * . 
el thethogght 57h ri TOO 

The participial termination ing is . 
Aan a cauſe of embarraſsment to read» 
ers who have a deſire to pronounce co. 
rectly; nor is it eaſy to ſolve the di. 

culty. We are told even by teachers of 
Engliſh, that ing in the words fnging, 2 
bringing, and ſwinging, muſt. be 'pro- 
_ nounced with the ringing ſound which is 
heard when the accent 1s on theſe letters, 
in words of one ſyllable, as, king, Ang. 
and wing, and not as if written without 
the g, as, ſingin, bringin, ſwingin. No one 
can be a greater advocate than I am for 
the ſtricteſt adherence to orthography, as- 
long as the public pronunciation pays 
the leaſt attention to it ; but when, from 
the niceſt obſervation of the beſt ſpeak- 
ers, I find letters given up; with reißen 
to found, I then conſider them as e 


phers. It is from obſervation. I can A 
ſert, that our beſt ſpeakers, do nat in- 
' vartably pronounce the participial ing ſo 


£081) 


a to rhyme with ng, king, and ring, hat 
ſometimes only as the prepoſition in. In 
the firſt place, whenever the · verb ends 
with ing, as, to ing, to bring, or to fling, 
the repetition of the ringing ſound in the 
ſyllables immediately following each other 
would have a very bad effect on the ear, 
and inſtead of fnging, bringing, or fing. 
ing, our beſt ſpeakers univerſally pro- 
nounce them ſingin, bringin, and flingin: 
for the very ſame reaſon we ought to ad- 


mit the ringing ſound when the verb ends 


with in; for if, , inſtead of fnning, pin- 
ning. and beginning, we ſhould pronounce 
finnin, pinnzn, and beginnin, we ſhould 
fall into the ſame diſguſting repetition | 
as in the former examples. That ing 
ſhould not always have its ringing ſound 
when a participial termination is not very 
wonderful when we conſider, how much 
Te the cuſtom of pronunciation, to 
orten and obſcure vowels, in final ſyl- 
lables, that are not under the ſtreſs; 
what a trifling omiſſion. is the g after n 
Ab theſe y llables, to the mutilation of 
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of the beſt ſpeakers; and without all 


0 my ) "Fj 

a in . e of French verbs it 
a; but 'trifling as it is, it ſavours tog 
much of vulgarity to omit ĩt in any words 


but where the fame found irhmediately 


precedes, as in fingin, bringin, flingm, &c 


without ſaying any thing of the ami. 
| ity it may poſſibly form by confounding 


it with the prepoſition in. Writing, read- 
ing, and Speaking, therefore, are certainly 


preferable to writin, readin, and pe „ 


wherever the language has the leaſt de- 
gree of preciſion or folemnity. - Writers 
on this ſubject commonly content them- 
ſelves, with referring us to the practice 


queſtion 1 this is the principal object of at= 
tention ; but with the ſame advice that 
others give, I have attempted” to add a. 
few rules by way of Fey end ad 


more uſeful. "INI 


To theſe obſervations may be ad 
ſome rules for removing difficulties that 
frequently ariſe in reading verſe. Cuſ⸗ 
tom has in all ages adopted an orthegra- 


phy in poetry, which ſerves to diſtingtim 
tae exact Oy” of the verſe; where 
there 


1 


there are ſome words which may be 5 
nounced with. more or fewer ſyllables; 

thus the vowel e before 1 in an unac- 
cented ſyllable is generally fo feebly pro- 
nounced, as to fink into the preceding 
ſyHable, and to loſe entirely its metrical 


quantity: Thus heaven, given, &c. never 
form but one ſyllable in poetry: + oe age 


Both muſt alike from heav'n derive their light, 2 
8 yoo to ex; as wo as Wole to write. 


23) | Pope.. 
cp diek e ang: . 
PETE en * 


1 hs puy nnn un- - 
derſtood; but the word even having ſome. 1 
times a contracted proſaic pronunciation, 
as if written cen, we not unfrequently 
hear unjudicious readers of verſe give this 
ſound to the word ev's, and plead in their x 
juſtification the rights of verſe, which 1 _ -- _- = 
diſpenſably requires this word to be pro- „ _ 
nounced” in one ſyllable. To theſe it 
may be obſerved, that ini pronouncing 
the word ev'n, and preſerving the found 
err, the laus of 


.*t: 4 1) 1 
metre, than in the words. cv. giv'tr, 
&c. and that the word een has contracted 
ſo profaic and familiar a found as ſcarcely 
to be allowable any Where but in the 


language of converſation... nn. 


le might even as well employed nis time, a as ſome 
Princes have done, in the frivolous and low "I 
of catching moles. —Atteybury.. 


Since you refined the notion and corrected the n ma- 
lignity, 1 ſhall “en let it paſs.— Collier. | 


By the very indifferent ſound this * 
has in theſe 'proſaic examples, we may 
judge of the impropriety of uſing this 
contraction in reading verſe; therefore, 
though we fink the e in the pronunicia. 


tion of the laſt ſyllable of this word, we 


muſt always preſerve the v, which it is 


evident does not neceſſarily make med 
word more than one ſyllable of verſe: 
The vowel e, which is ſo often cut off 


by an apoſtrophe in the word the, and in 
unaccented ſyllables before 7, as, dun- 


g'rous, gen rous, &c. ought alſo to be pre- 
ſerved in the pronunciation, becauſe the 


ſyllable it forms is ſo ſhort as to admit of 


being ſounded with the preceding ſylla- 
ble, ſo as not to increaſe the number of 


ſyl- | 


ar) 
ee us the ear, or hurt the ker. 
ay: Homer ty <4 4 | | 
Tis hard to for, ir greater want of Kill 
| Appear in writing, or in judging i ill: 


But of the two, leſs dang'rous is ch“ . _ 
To tire our patiencs, © than miſlead our ſenſe. 10 


— Him the Almighty Power 


Hurl'd headlong flaming from th etherial fey, | rot MER 


With hideous ruin and combuſtion down - 

To bottomleſs' perdition; there to dwell . 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Wha durſt defy e th" Omnipotent to arms. | 


l $ 


i 


In theſe: exainples we ſee, the mas 


the may either form a diſtinct ſyllable or 
the 


not. In the third line from Pope, 
firſt che forms a diſtinct ſyllable, but the 
ſecond is ſunk into the ſucceeding noun. 
The ſame may be obſerved of this parti- 
cle in the paſſage from Milton; but what 
appears ſomewhat ſtrange is, that though 


the particle the before a vowel, and ſhort- 


ened by an apoſtrophe, does not augment 
the number of ſyllables, it is really pro- 
nounced longer than in thoſe lines where 


it is not thus ſhortened by eliſion. This 


is apparent in the Pn t of the 


third line from Pope, 5 
ut 


The reaſon why the firſt particle, — 


0 42; 55 1 
But of the os loſs,dang'rous is th! gdbence . 


pronounced ſhorter ' than the - ſecond, 
forms a ſyllable, and the ſecond does not, 

ſeems to ariſe from the greater impulſe 
of the breath an the h in the former 
caſe than in the latter; when a conſo- 
nant follows the particle zbe, we find two 
diſtinct impulſes, though. the e is drop- . 
ped ;-but when a vowel follows tbe, the 
impulſe on the ſlides over, as it were, to 

the $0.3! +: of the ſucceeding ſyllable, - 
without forming two diſtint impulſes, 
nearly as if the word wert written, d 
yof-fence, ti Tom-nipotent, &c. It is not 
perhaps unworthy obſervation too, that 
when we pronounce proſe, we hear e in 
the particle the much more diſtinctly when 
it comes before a word beginning with 
a vowel, than before one that begins with 
a conſonant ; as is ee in com- 
paring ths pen, the hand, &c. with 205-00 - 


be air, &c. 8 4 4 


The ſame .obſerientions, in erer * 
ſpe, hold good in the pronunciation. of 
the prepoſition. to, which ought always 
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| to be ſounded latig,; like the adjetive n 
however it may be printed, Wr we. 
ſee it in Pope's Elfay on Man- > 4 


Say what the uſe were finer optics giv'n, 
Tinſpe& a mitys * enen * rat 


or in Milton, 


7 * 


For till they knew and Fe to'have ſtill „ 
The high injunction not to taſte that fruit, | 
een tempted. - — = . 


NA 


But one of the moſt 3 — 
we meet with in reading verſe, is that occa- 
ſioned by the poet's placing a word in 
ſuch a part of the line as to demand an 
alteration of its uſual accent. It is one 
of the moſt general rules in reading, that | 
every word is to have the ſame accent in 
verſe as it has in proſe. This rule, how- 
ever, admits of ſome few exceptions. 
Many of our good poets have ſometimes 
placed words fo unfavourably for pro- 
nunciation'in the common way, that the 
ear would be Jeſs diſguſted with an alte- 
ration of the accent for the ſake of har- _ 
mony, than with a preſervation of the 
accent with harſhneſs and diſcord. For 
in ſome caſes, by preſerving the accent, 

| g We 


[0 WO 
we. do not only reduce the lines to;proſe, 
but to very harſh, and difagreeable. proſe. 
Thus, the angel in, Milton, Ow 
with Adam about the planets, lays, | 


For ſuch vaſt room eee K 
By living ſoul, deſert and deſolate, 8 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpſe of light convey'd fo far 
"Down to this habitable, which returns 


Light back to them, is obvious to diſpute. "TAP = 
| Par. Loft, b. viii. 9183. | 


The word contribute has unqueſtiona- 
6 the accent on the ſecond {yllable, but 
the verſe would be ſo harſh with this AC- 

cent, that it is preſumed that a 00 
reader, would, for the ſake of wund. lay 
the principal ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable, 
and a ſubordinate one on the third. 
Sometimes, however, there is not the 
ſame neceſſity For departing from com- 
mon pronunciation, and when this is the 
caſe, the word ought to have its uſual 
accent, though it is not quite ſo agreca- 
ble to the ear as that which the poet has 
given; ; for we muſt not diſturb, the at- 


tention by intr roducing a an unuſual accent, 
. Unleſs 


. 


Tas) 


unleſs the attention would be more diſ- 
turbed, eee eee 
n e harſhneſs. iii len 119 


1 1 pri chi . e 7; . 
rages... levePh et n et 
His mirror, with full fate; borrowing her 20 EN 
From him; for other light-ſhe'needed.nons; .. py 
In that aſpect, and ill, that diſtance Rees 
Till night. then, In; the caſt, her turn ſhe * 


I 100K 
In the fifth Une ef this paſiuge; we 
end the verſe require the accent on the 
ſecond ſyllable of aſpect, contrary! to pre- 
ſent uſage, though the common uſage in 
Shakeſpeare's time; but as the veiſe will 
run tolerably ſmooth with the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable, in my opinion, this ac- 
cent ought to be preſerved in the reading. 
But it will be demanded, is the ear the 
only rule when we are to, pronounce'one 
way and when another? It may be an- 
ſwered, this is the beſt rule for thoſe who 
have good ears, but like moſt of the rules 
given us on this ſubject, amounts to no 
rule at all. To offer ſomething like a 
rule, where there was none, will not be 


| 1 to thoſe whoſe ears are nat 
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Ailteiently-deBbate/ toctiveRt theinfbid: 
It may therefore be laid down as 4-good, 
general rule, that if words whole accent 
is at variance with the yerſe come before 
the principal pauſe in the line or c#ſura, 
as it is called, the accent ought to pre- 
ſerve the fame place it has in proſe ; but 
if theſe words come after the paufe, the 
accent is to be altered, and the word fo 
pronounced as to male the verſe harmo-—- 
nious. This rule is exemplified in the 
two foregoing examples; and may be ſtill 
farther ſhown by comparing the ſecond 
line of the firſt paſſage from Milton, with 
| the- ſecond of the following paſſage. 
He ſcarce had ſaid, when the bare earth, "ll their | 


Deſert and bare, unſightly, unadorn'd, . 
Brought forth the tender graſs, — — — 


The word defert, in this oaſſage, ought | 
to have the accent on the firſt ſyllable, _ 

both becauſe. that ſyllable has the accent 
in proſe, and that this accentuation 18 
agreeable to the harmony of the verſe 3 
but in the following line, 


By living ſoul, dafart-and defolute 54s; 


the ſame word is beyond the ct IF 5 


TT 
pauſe, and therefore ought to have the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable. The ſame 


may be obſerved of the eu ee in 
3 Milton. = 


Next Chemas, th | obſcene dread of Moab's fons — 


where we { ought unqueſtionably to place 

the accent on the firſt ſyllable. Not cini 
we heſitate a moment at placing the a- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable of e in the 

following line of rope. A 2 | 


Then fell Scamandrius, expert 3 in the chace, _ 


7 4 ö 
= 


end on the laſt of uproar. in Milton... 
ou eh — — Hell foarce-hblds he wild uproar.” | 


But when the word is before the prigei- 
cal pauſe, it ſeems better to preſer ve che 
common accent, which though it rough- 
ens, does not _entirely deſtroy the verſe, 
Thus, Pope, in his Effay. on Criticiſm, 
ſpeaking of a true critic, ſays, - TH 


Bos where's the man, wc dates: | 
Still pheas'd to teach, and yet not ptoud to 01 


| a ile 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd, 18 
| a 


(4%) 4. 
Gen*rous converſe ; $ ul exempt. from prides, * 
And love to praiſe with reaſon on his K 1 


14 li 


Where, though the laſt line: 3 
extremely harſh, we muſt ſtill keep the 
accent on. the firſt ſyllable of converſe: 
and for the ſame reaſon there is no n& 
ceſlity for laying the accent on the firſt. 
ſyllable of Aygean, as marked i es be 
6 alt ir AA cn 


* N. \ , - * % 5 } G 
> © 6 N 
7 


— — — and with the ſetting + 25 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling ſtar - ite 1 
On Lemnos, th E ine: thus they relate 
Erring;—— — 


Tſhall bock theſe vhlkreatidits with 
remarking, that the adverb: ere (before) 
and er, the contraction of ever (at any 
time) are always pronounced like the 
noun air: never, alſo, when contrafted. 
into ne er, is an exact rhyme to the for- 
mer words, and pronounced as if written, 
nair. This is the conſtant method of 
pronouncing theſe words on the ſtage; 
which, upon the whole, muſt certainly 
be acknowledged to be the beſt teſt of 


what is agreeable to the public ear, 


and conſequently, the 'beſt authority in 
pronunciation. | | 
On 


en Ne q Tx , 2 4 N 
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On the PAUSES, EMPHASIS, and. 
INFLEXIONS of "the VOICE. *' 


3 : 


-FTER very word 2 a 
with its proper ſound and accent, 


which is the buſineſs of - grammar; and 


to certain words are given a peculiar: 
ſound, according to their place and im- 
port in the ſentence, which has been the 
object of the foregoing obſervations; we 
are naturally led to che pauſes andꝭ turns 
of voice which words require, hen ar- 
ranged into ſentences; and members of 
ſentences, as they conſtitute a 
diſcourſe. Here we find ourſelves in a 
large field, without any other guide, than 
what appears in our printed books; and 
how uncertain and deficient theſe are, is 
pretty generally acknowledged. But in- 
ſtead of declaiming againſt the punctua- 
tion in uſe, I ſhall endeavour to improve 
it. It is certain that the great error of 
punctuation, does not lie ſo much in 
placing che points wrong, as in neglect- 
ing to inſert them where they are neceſ- 
it | E ſary. 


| (90) OP 
' ſary. Every one, therefore, who wiſhes 
to read well, ought to multiply pauſes, 
as much as the ſenſe will permit; and 
this, without exaggeration, may be af- 
firmed to be the cafe, twice as often, as we 
meet with them, in our beſt printed books, 
This frequency of pauſing, will lead the 
reader into a deliberateneſs, a diſtinct- 
ness, and preciſion of pronunciation, 
equally eaſy to An and PR * 
his hearer. 
TO — dofrine of N 
tion to be found in every grammar, I 
ſhall add a few hints which haye ariſen 
chiefly from my own obſervation; and if 
the reader. wiſhes to ſee the reaſons on 
which they are founded, he may conſult 
a work publiſhed not long ſince, called 
Elements of Elocution, where he will 
find the ſubje&t more fully treated than 
i mw other work in our language. 
1. Every ſentence beginning with a 
participle of the'pfeſent tenſe, as, bav- 
ing, ſpeaking, &c. or a conjunction, as, 
if, at, although, &c. has two ee 
| conſtructive parts, and at the end of the 


3 


OY 

ict part, or in the middle of the ſony 
tence, as it may be called, is hs en 

pauſe to be inſerted, 213% 


If the products of nature riſe 8 ae 


cording as they more or leſs feſemhle thoſe of 
art ¼eẽĩ may be ſure that artificial works te: 


ceive A greater advantage from their reſem- | 


blance ſuch as are natural. don, * | 


If whe the a Wa not fo ng extend, - Tr 
[Singe rules were made but to promore their end) 
Some lucky licence anſwer to the ful! 
| 1 intent U. en licence is a rule. 

Pope's Eſſay on Crit. 


Having dy * how the fancy is «6 


fected by the works of nature, and afterwards 
conſidered in genera] both the works of nature 


and of art, how they mutually aſſiſt and com- 
plete each other in forming ſuch ſcenes and 


pi qſpects as are moſt. apt to delight the mind - 


of the beholder I ſhall in this paper throw 
together ſome refle&ions on that particular art 
which has a more immediate tendency than 
any other to produce thoſe primary pleaſures 
of the imagination, which have hitherto been 
the ſubject of this diſcourſe. Spect. No. 415. 


In theſe examples it may be remarked, 


che long pauſe is at the end of the firſt 


E22 pri. 
4 ö a, 
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principal member, where the daſli is in- 
ſerted, and that the pauſe ought to be 

longer or ſhorter, according to the W : 
or ſhortneſs of the firſt member. 

2. Members of ſentences which term 
perfes ſenſe, and are followed by other 
members which form perfect ſenſe like- 
wiſe, ought to be terminated by a long 
pauſe. 

In Egypt we ill ſee their FEW which 
anſwer to the deſcriptions that have been made 
of them; — and 1 queſtion not but a travel- 
ler might find ſome remains of the labyrinth | 
that covered a whole province, and had a hun- 
dred temples diſpoſed among its e quar- 
ters and diviſions. Spect. No. 4d. 
The long pauſe in this ſentence ought . 
to be at them. 

3. When the nominative caſe c6nfilts 5 
of more than one wor MO inſert a ſhort 
pauſe. pb. | | MM 

A man of a polite-i image is let i 5550 a 
great many pleaſures: that the vulgar. are not 
n of receiving. Spect. No. 411. 

Here there ought to be a ſhort. pauſe 
at imagination, though leldom or never 
ſeen in printing. 


4. When 


(3) 


4. When a member intervenes between 
the nominative and the verb, it ought to 
be ſeparated from them by a pauſe. . 

Ovid—in his Metamorphoſis, has ſhown'vs 
how the i imagination, Fay be TA by by 
is ftrange. Spedt. "nr ate, 

F. When a e ee TEE 
the verb and the accuſative caſe; en 
to ſeparate it from them by a pauſe. 


We are ſtruck, —-we know not t f 5 


the ſymmetry of any thing we ſee, and immedi- 
ately aſſent to the beauty of an object, without 
enquiring into the particular cauſes and occa- 
fions eit. Spe. Nog 5 217 24 5 
6. When two verbs come together, 5 
tha latter is in the infinitive mood; hat- 
ever words intervene muſt be ſeparated 
from the latter verb by a pauſe. .- ++ + 
Now becauſe our inward paſſions and incli- 
nations can never make themſelves viſible, it 
is impoſſible for a jealuus man, to be thorough- 
'y cured of his ſuſpicions. Spect. No. 170 
Whatever words are put into the 
| 4 abſolute, muſt be Pang. n the 
reſt by a pauſmſe. na 


If a man borrow 2 5 his Dk V 


and it be hurt or die, the owner thereof not 


being with i it, he ſhall furely make i it good. 


* E3 Here 
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He re the 6 owner e not being with i, 
is the phraſe called the ablative ablolüte, 
and this, like a parenthelis, muſt be ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the ſentence. by | 
' ſhort pauſe on each fide. 

8. If an adverb. is placed after the 
wee, and. conſiſts but of one word, it 
muſt be ſeparated from what an by 

a pauſe. 

He did not act prodently, in an af 
important affairs of life, and therefore . 
not expect to be happy. 

9. If the adverb conſiſts of moese bet : 
than one, or forms what is called an ad- 
verbial phraſe, it ought to be ſeparated 
both from tae verb and what a by 

a pauſe. 
Thus man is, by nature, direfted to _ 
in ſome meaſure, that diſtribution of things, 
which ſhe herſelf would otherwiſe have be 
Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiment. 
10. Words or phraſes i in appolithing or 
when the latter only explains the n 
have a ſhort pauſe between them, 


* Goddeſs of the lyre, | 
Which rules. the accents of the moving bebe, | 


Wilt 


i * 


Want thu, eternal Harmony, eke 
And j Join this feſtive train? 


11. When two ſubltantives « come to- 5 


f gether, and the latter, which is in the 


genitive caſe, conſiſts of ſeveral words 


cloſely united with each other, a pauſe is 


admiſſible between the two priodipel lube. 


ſtantives. 

We may obſerve, that any ſingle circum- 
ſtance, of what we have formerly ſeen often 
raiſes up a whole ſcene of imagery, and awakens 
numberleſs ideas that before feps in Po. ima- 
gination. Spect. No. 417. 48 | 

A pauſe in this paſſage is admiſſible wi 
circumſlance. 

I do net know whether I am fingular | in 
opinion, but for my own part I would rather 


look upon a tree in all its Juxuriancy and dif. 
fuſion of boughs and branches, than when It 


is cut and trimmed into a mme yn; 
Ib. No. 415. 


Correct reading would admit of a deut 


in this example, rather at Mufin. en 
at 1 ee 


noun 5 and . wank it ſtands" for who 


2. Who and which, when relative "OY 


| 
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[ 

$ 
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and which,. always, admit of, a pan *. 5 
fore them. 

_ Vanity is the foundation of di a io 
Jous and contemptible vices, the vices of af- 
ſectation and common lying; follies; which; if 
| experience did nor teach us how common they 
are, one ſhould imagine the Jeaſt ſpark of com- 
mon ſenſe would ſave us from. IT — 8 
. of Moral Sentiments. 


The word which, in this — that 


ought to have a pauſe before it, has one 


after it; this latter pauſe is certainly pro- 
per, as a member intervenes between 
which and the governing words, and 
printers never fail placing this laſt pauſe, 
bdut almoſt as uniformly neglect 4 pauſe 
before the relative in this ſituation, 
though the pauſe before will be acknow-. 
ledged by every judicious ear to be as ne- 
ceſſary in the one caſe as in the other. 
A pauſe before theſe relatives ought” ne- 
ver to be omitted, as we are certain by 
this pauſe never to hurt the ſenſe, and 
are ſure to gain time, breath, and fore- 
ſight to proceed. The uncertainty of 
printers in this eſſential pauſe may be 
gueſſed at from the punctuation of a 


Oy 


"TY 


pallage. which, follows that which I baye 
1 quoted. io 
The fooliſh- liar, who pr Sn to excite 
the admiration of the company by the relation 
of adventures which never had any exiſtenc 
the important coxcomb who gives himfelf 18 
of rank and diſtinction which he well knows he 
has no juſt pretenſions to, are both of them no 
doubt pleaſed with the applauſe which r 
fancy they meet with. Ib. p. 192 5 
In this paſſage we only ſee 3 | 
ferns the firſt: relative; but why that is 
diſtinguiſned t is not very eaſy to gueſs. 
This rule is of greater extent than'at-firſt 
appears, for there are: ſeveral words uſual- 
ly called adverbs, which include in them 
the power of the relative pronoun, and 
will therefore admit of a pauſe before | 
them : ſuch as, when, why, wherefore, how 
where, whither, whether, whence, while, ti 1, 
or untill: for when is equivalent tothe 
time at which—why or wherefore, is equi- 
valent to, the reaſon for which, and ſo of 
the reſt. It muſt however be noted, that 
when a prepoſition comes before one' of 
theſe relatives, the pauſe is before the 
e and that if any of theſe 
. words 


| WG 3 | 
words are the laſt word of the ſentenee, 
or clauſe of a ſentence, that no pauſe is 
admitted before them, as, I have read the 
book, of which I have heard fo much com- 
mendation, but I know not the reaſon why. 
I have heard. one of the boots much com- 
mended, bur I cannot tell which, . 
It muſt likewiſe be remarked; that if 
the ſubſtantive which governs the relative, 
and makes it aſſume the genitive. caſe, . 
comes before it, no pauſe is to be placed 
either before _ or the e 
that governs it. 

The paſſage of the aſe is 2 Pao 
uin by the grace of which, the new -· born 


Chriſtian paſſes from the ſlavery of fin into a 


ſtate of freedom peculiar to the choſen ſons of 


God. Abridgment of the Bible,  .. _ 
1 cannot better conclude theſe few rules 


than by quoting a few obſervations in 
the critical Review, where the writer, 
examining Elements of Elocution, takes 


occaſion to throw in ſome rules of his 
own, which ſhow him to be a maſter of 


the ſubjeR. 


. Sentences in general,” » ſays. this judicious 


critic, * require a comma or a pauſe where 
' « there 


( 59 ) | 
« there id a Vönhetclive partie] or a 60rd äu- 
„obe rer member, an wer be 6 


e parated from the preceding part. 


_< 1. All conjunctions ate, as it 3 
« joints where. the body of a ſentence ought-to 
ebe divided. For inſtance... 1 am convinced, 
« that. it; is a miſtake. I am informed, that you 


10 are the author. [ wiſh, to know, whether 


* you intend to go to Italy, or not. I ſhall 
ve be ſatisfied, when 1 have ſeen the original. 
„ ſhall keep it, 7 you pleaſe. 1 ſhall ſtay, 
*« hut you may return. He has finiſhed it, as 
« you directed. I will ſer out immediately, left 


ic | be tos late He er reed en ogg 


c end of Auguſt, &c * 1 


2. Relative 8 may e — 5 


% comma or a ſmall pauſe before themt as; 
The author, who wrott on that ſubject. The 
tree, which grows. in the garden. The lady, 
« whom I ſaw at Paris. The fruit of that 
forbidden tree, . whoſe mortal taſte. The fo- 
de . volume, that lies on the table, &c. . * | 
 «& 3. If a prepoſition is prefixed to the pro- 
** noun, the pauſe is before the prepoſition. 


«t For inſtance: The room, in which I am fit- 


„ing. The gentleman, with whom 1 am ac- 
* quainted. The country, from which the came. 
The prize, for which" ke" contents, dec. 
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Short 


1 8 1 80 
„Short as theſe obſervations are, they 
appear to me to have great merit. Con- 
ſidering conjunctions as the joints of a 
ſentence, and thence inferring the pro- 
priety of a pauſe before them, is an idea 
that ariſes from a philoſophical view of 
the ſubject, and is of more real value than 
a: volume of looſe florid declamation, 
which, by never deſcending to particu- 
= leaves the reader ſl where it altes 
W 
10 exemplify. "Gill: 8 the * 
— — have been laid down, I ſhall inſert 
a paſſage from the Spectator, pointed as l 
imagine it ought to be, in order to read 
it with propriety. This paſſage will fur. 
niſh us with a rule of great extent and 
uſe, and that is, When one object, is 
ſucceſſively contraſted with another, 
though theſe objects form the nominative 
caſe to the verb, and conſiſt but of a fin- 
gle word, it is neceſſary to pauſe after 
each, m order to ſhow the contraſt more 
diſtinctly. 1 
At the ſame time, that I think 3 


the moſt uſeful talent, a man can be maſter of, 
= look 


t 610 
1 look” upon cunning,” to be the becochplftg - 
ment, of little, mean, ungenerous minds. 
Diſeretibn, points out the nobleſt ends to us, 
and purſues the moſt proper, and laudable me- 
thods, of attaining them: cunning, has only 
private, ſelfiſh aims, and ſticks at nothing, 
which may make them ſucceed. Diſcretion, 
has large, and extended views, and, like a well- 
formed eye, commands a whole horizon: cu 

ning, is a kind of ſhor -fightedneſs, that Ke. 
covers the minuteſt objedls, 1 that are near at 
hand, but is not able to diſcern things, at a 
diſtance. Diſcretion, the more. it is diſcover- 
ed, gives a greater authority, to the perſon, who 
poſſeſſes: it: cunning, when it is once deted- 
ed, loſes its force, and makes à man, incap#- 
ble of bringing about, even thoſe events, which 
he might have done; had he paſſed, only for a 


plain man. Diſeretion, is the perfection of 


reaſon, and a guide to us, in all the duties of 
life: cunning, is a kind of inſtinct, that only 
looks out, after our immediate intereſt and wel- 


fare. Diſcretion, is only found in men of 


ſtrong: ſenſe, and good underſtandings : cun- 
ning, is often to be met with, in brutes them - 
ſelves, and in perſons, who are but the ſeweſt 


removes from them: in ſhort, Cunning, is only 


the mimic of Diſcretion, and may paſs upon 
weak men, in the ſame manner, as vivacity, is 
often 
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4 
often miſtaken for wit, and gravity, for wiſdom. 
en, No. 225. 

Thoſe, who have but a ſuperficial 
knowledge of reading, will doubt noi, 
imagine, that I have inſerted above twice 
the number of points that are neceſlary; 
but thoſe who are better acquainted with 
the art, will, I flatter myſelf; agree with 
Mme that a diſtinct, a deliberate and ealy 
Pronunciation, will find employment for 
eyery one of them. Much undoubtedly 
- will depend upon the turn of voice, Wi 
which we accompany theſe points; and 
If this is but properly adapted, the ſenſe 
will be ſo far from, ſuffering: by ſo many 
pauſes, that it will be greatly improved 
and inforced. And this leads us to a 
conſideration of another very important 


part of delivery, which is, the ſtreſs or : 


emphaſis which is to be placed on certain 
words in a ſentence, agreeably to their 
e e and nn 83 
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1 that of foree; but all force 1s got 
emphaſis properly ſo called. Many ſen» 
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tences, nay all perhaps, have ſome words 
pronounced with greater force than 
others, and yet are not on that acegunt 
emphatical. Thus in the following ſen · 
tence: To be ever - affive, in laudable = 
purſuits is the diſinguiſbing characteriſtic 
of a man of merit. In this ſentence there 
is a very perceptible difference in the 
force with whieh we pronounce the words 
printed in Italies, and the others; and 
yet nothing can be more certain than 
that there is not an emphatical word in 
the whole ſentence. If we wateh our 
pronunciation of theſe words, we ſhall 
© find that the ſmaller words are pronounc- / | 
ed exactly with that ſubordinate. force 
with which the unagcented ſyllables of 
the other words are heard: Thus, 4% 
wer, ſounds like aoboſcever 3 in landable, 


S 44 M4 
;jrtgomn like 
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like illaudable; is the diſtinguiſhing, like 
contradiſtinguiſhing ;- of a man, like cara- 
van; and of merit, like demerit . That 


is, To be has the ſame feebleneſs as h, 
the prepoſſtion ix is as feeble as the ff 
| ſyllable of ilalaudable; and ſo of the reſt, 
It is not, therefore, merely pronounbing 
ſome words with greater force than the 
reſt, that properly conſtitutes emphasis, 
But it will be demanded, In what then 
does emphatic force conſiſt? it may be 
anſwered, it conſiſts in pronouncing ſome 
word or words with greater force than 
thoſe words, which though not emphati- 
cal, have a greater force than the articles, 
prepoſitions, and conjunctions. Thus, 
in the following line of - Shakeſpeare; ? 
Card die mam times before tb, 
death. If, without any regard to the 
reſt of this paſſage, -we pronounce it a 
one independent ſentence, and arg an 
equal ſtreſs upon Cownrds, die, many, *. 
fore, and deaths, and throw rr. wore 
times and their into the obſcurity or fee 
blenefs before obſerved; we'ſhalFfind the. 
| ſentence has no emphaſis: bat if we pro⸗ 
| nounce 


Ga) 


noudee the ward. before- mithviggrehtet! 
force than the eſt,: and fink, the word: 
deaths into the fame; feebleneſs as the: 
word their, we ſhall find an emphbaſis 
ariſe perfectly ſuĩtable to the ſenſ of: the 
paſſage: that is, it will ĩmply that cow». 
ards do not only die at a ſtated time, like 
others, but before that time. In this 
ſentence too as in the former, we may 
obſerve that the word times is ptonoune - 
ed exactly with the ſame feebleneſs as the 
ſame word in oftentimes, and that the three 


phaſis is placed on before, found; exactly 


like a word of three ſyllables wiih the. 
accent on the firſt. From this view of, 


emphaſis, We find there is a thresfold 


diſtinqion of words with regard to the 


force with which they are pronounced, 


namely, the conjpnctions, particles, and; 
words;  underſtood;-, which are abſcurely, 
and feebly pronounced i the ſubſtantives, 
verbs, and more ſignificant. words, which 
are firmly and diſtinctiy pronounced and; 


che emphatical word, which. 'is forcibly, 


—— it is the laſt only which can 
* Hes 
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de properly ſtyled emp whofis, arid_its't6 
a diſcovtry of the nature and cauſe of 
this emphaſis; rages all our A one | 
0 be directe. 
And d we mey dv, int U 
diftintions; are juſt, the common defini 
tion of emphaſis is very faulty. Empha- 
ſis is ſaid to he a ſtreſs laid on one or ee 
words To. diſtinguiſh them from others : 
but this definition, as we have aft e, 
makes almoſt every word in a ſtitenes 
emphatical, and, at the ſame time, Ser- 
founds the diſtinction between words Hie 
have force from a peculiarity of meamisg 
and thoſe which have force from having 
only more meaning than the particles 
The next enquiry that preſemts itfehf 
is, What are the words on Which e e 
to place this emphatic force ?- The com. 
mon anſwer to this queſtion is, on eM 
words as have ſo forcible 4 Wenning as 
to require a more forcible pronuneiatiom: 
but as this anſwer amounts to no Höre 
than what we knew before, and dees hör 
oe ü 5 an & information, we halb en- 
521 ©; de ur 


3 
deavout ts Point out what chſe wards 
are. 
9 The gige circutaſtance 8 Adin- 
guiſhes emphatical words from others, 
ſeems to be a meaning which points out, 
or diſtinguithes, ſomething as diſtinex or 
oppolite to ſome other thing. Wen this | 
oppoſitiort is expreſſed in words, it forms 
an antitheſis the oppoſite parts of which 


are always emphatical. W the fol- 


. from 1 + N ee 
e a, if get 1 —9 
| . e Ae it Judging fl. NS 
"The words writing e ai are _ 


poſed! to each other, and are therefore the 
emphatical words: where we may like. 
wiſe obſerye, that the disjunctive or, by 
which the antitheſis is connected, means 
one of the things excluſively of the other; 
the ſame may be obſerved in a pallage 
from Maſon, in his Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard,. where, foretelling what 
ſome hoary- headed ſwain will ſay of him 
when he lies numbered among th un- 
honor d dead, whoſe artleſs tale 1. has 
fo well related, —he Gays e YA 
Une 


One morn 2 00 N. acey e 2 


ong the heath, and near his = rite tree; 
| Another came, nor yet beſide the rill, 


Nor ap the lawn; nor at the wood l fo: 1 
A's; 


Phe habt with dingte due, in Tall Alf: IR 


Slow thro' the chureh-way path we faw kim bornet 
Wee and read (for thou canft read) the lay, | 


pay. 15 d on the foge beneath you N gh 


| Here the wor ds thou canſt are cmphat Y 


cal, as they are evidentiy oppoſed to 
cannot; whach lare underſtood z a very 


beautiful way: ol hihting the ſimplicity of 


the ſwain from his 1 ignorance of the writ- 
ten characters of hi language. 

In theſe inſtances, the oppoſition ſug- 
geſted by the eftiphatical word is pretty 
evident; in other 'raſes, perhaps. the 


antitheſis is not quite ſo obvious, but if 0 


2 emphaſis can be laid on any Word, 


may be affured bat word is in antithe is 


with ſome meaning agtceable, to the ge 


neral ſenſe of the paſſage. nt umu 


T0 illuſtrate this, let us pil ? 
Bk of Marcus iti Cato, where; expreſſing 
his indignation at the behaviour of Celar, 


F : Metin 8 r 
he ſays: > 9 | | * . Wt | 
gan bac 
'm e ev'n to madneſs "when 1 uh * 
Ol the proud viftot — oe 


5 And 


PR 


LES 


TTY 


And we ſhall. 104 22 


naturally on that word, which ſeems op- 
to ſome common or general mean- 
ing; for the young hero does not ſay in 
the common and unemphatie ſenſe of the 
word think, that he is tortured even to 
madneſs when he thinks on Cæſar; hut in 
the ſtrong and emphatic ſenſe of this word 
which implics, . not only when I hear 
ct diſcourſe of him, but even when I thi 
64 of him I am tortur'd even to madneſs, 
As the word think therefore riſes fog 
the. common level of ſignification, it 
pronounced .above the common level © 


to a ſigniſication leſs forcible, the 15 


1 be MEE ſaid to be e 


FS SEW 


15 


ſeems to be the Cops ſource of ; 
emphaſis ; for if; as in the 


ſt. inftance, 


we find the words will bear this oppo- | 


tion to their common <ignification, w 
may be ſure they are emphotical ; this 
will be ſtill more evident from another 


example: Ai engriel goo dt 19509 n wort 
| 89 3 T3 4 ; F 3 By 


ſound ; and as this ſignification is oppoſed Y 
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y dds elt) or ae alle hi urefque | 

imagination, a man in à dufigeon is capable 

_ of emertaining; himfelf wick ſcenes and land-, 

ſcipa, more beautiful chan ee g's 
An 1 e 

bf Spect./ No. wa 


b whe read thi $ alt without that em- 
| phaſis which the word dungeon requires, 
7 enervate the meaning, and ſcarcely 
ve the ſenſe of the author; for the u- 
rt plainly is, that a Dreh) imaginatio 
5 {em 1 from cf 5 bag 
but even in 4 dungeon, can form ſcenes 
more beautiful than any in nature, + | 
This plenitude of Wang in a parti 
c lar word, is not always ſo e 
as to be diſcernible. by a common reader, 
but wherever it really exiſts, the general 
meaning of the author is greatly enforced. 
by emphatically Feines it opt. . us 
take another examp by £7409 
Steele 951 ns one of his letters 3 in the 


beate f he following ſentence ; * $4 + 
I have very often lamented, and hinted: my : 
ſorrow in ſeveral 8 that the art of * 
4 1 - painting 
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provement of our mann 


As in this ſentence, which is the fir 
in dhe effay, dt 1 13 from, we king a 
new and important 0 yect introduced, 
if we do not pronounce it with emphakis, 


it will not be ſufficiently noticed. The 
word puinting, as it ſtands in this ſentence, 


may very well. be ſuppoſed: to be in con. 


traſt with other arts, which, though aften 
uſed for the improvement of manners, are. 
perhaps, not ſo condueive to that end, as 
this particular art: this antitheſis is per. 


puinticg 40/06" Rade Made dt Ui ch s i. 
Speck. No. 228. 


foctiy underſtood if the word painting is 


without emphaſis, will ſuppoſe the enrer 
pre- acquainted with the ſubject ta be treat» 


made emphatical, but entirely:loſt/ if it 


ed, contrary to what is really the caſegß | 
this will be ſtill more appatent by pra- 


nouneing it both ways z firſt, without the 


proper ſtreſs. on ny 


+ IA 2h hinted m 
forrow in ſeveral EF chat the art 
0 F 4 * 


— 2 64 hog: en * 


—— I. 


„ 
painting is ſo; little made uſe of to the improve · "I 
men of our denne, MIRO HC Io # 341 ICE" Nen 


I have very often lamented; and hinted my 
ſorrow in ſeveral ſpeculations, that the art f 4 


— pdinting is ſo little made uſe of to the | improve 
nit: of our manners. | 2 8 


5 A's i 17 


7 Th al theſe e th even 5 
phatical word placed in oppoſition as it 
were to mmm Vu it TY 
exclude. i in nt ous 1 s 
* — 3 or en 
is expreſied, we are at no loſs for the em 
phatical words; the greateſt difficulty in 
reading, lies in a diſcovery of thoſe words 
which are in oppoſition to ſomething not 
expreſſed, but underſtood ; Wa beſt 
method to find the emphaſis in theſe ſen· 
tences, is to take the word we ue to 
be emphatical, and try whether it will 
admit of thoſe words being ſupplied; 
which an emphaſis on it would ſuggeſt: 
if, when theſe words-are ſupplied, we find 
them not only agreeable to the meaning 
of the writer, but an improvement of his - 
W We may e the word 
| empha- 


. % yp 


. 
emphatical ʒ but it theſe words we ſupply. 
are not agreeable to the meaning of "he 
words expreſſed, or elſe give them an af- 

fectetl and fanciful · meaning. we ought by 
no means to lay the emphaſis upon them: 
Let us eee e ur fr le 
of emphaſis. inn 25925.) Am: fy 

Mr. Addiſon, FOR ofthis Speſtarory | 
ſhowing N e — ou: ON 


us veins. i Tr: vt 9 


A man * a polite aac is Cut into i 
great many pleaſures that the vulgar are fot 
capable of receiving he can converſe with a 
picture, and find an agreeable. companion, | ins. 
ſtatue. Spect. No. 4 30 , 

We ſhall find but few readers lay any 
conſiderable ftreſs upon the word picture, 

in this ſentence; but if we examine it by 
the former rule, we ſhall find a ſtreſs upon 
this word a conſiderable embelliſhment to 
the thought ; for it hints to the mind that | 
a polite imagination does not only Anek 
pleaſure in converſing with thoſe objefts 
which give pleaſure to all, but with thoſe 
which give pleaſure to ſuch only as can 


CON- 


both ways, as in the laſt example. 


„ n | 


phaſis on the word picturt᷑., is not only an 
advantage to the thought, but in ſome 


meaſure neoeſſary to it. This will appear 
ſtill more evidently by 1 


But if emphaſis does not improve, it 3 


ways vitiates the ſenſe; and. therefore, 
| ſhould be always avoided. where the uſe 


of it 1s not evident: this will appear by 
placing an emphaſis on a word i in a ſen- 
tence Which does not require it. 1 „ 
1 hive ſeveral letters by me ou people of 
good ſenſe, who' lament the depravity or po. 
verty of taſte the town is fallen into with rela. 


W on A 


Speck. No, 226. | 


Now if we 1 a ab degree of 
33 upon the words good ſenſe, it will 

ſtrongly ſuggeſt that the people here men- 
tioned are not common or ordinary people 
which, though not oppoſite to the means 
ing of the writer, does not ſeem neceſſary. 
either to FRE meer or e 


"4 * 

of it; for u * Abele 
people out as perfons of good ſenſe, ems 
to obvinte an objedtion that they might 
be ſools, and as it would not be 
very wiſe to ſuppoſe this obje&ion,” it 
would ſhow as little wiſdom to endeavour 
to preelucde it by a more than ordinary 
ſtreſs; the plain words of che author; 
therefore, without any emphaſis on thein; 
ſuffieiently ſhow his meaning 0 1 

From theſe obſervations, the following > 
definition of emphaſis ſeems naturally to 
ariſe. Ewurnasis, when applied to parti- 
cular words, is THAT. STRESS W LAY. 
o WORDS WHICH: ARE IN CONTRADIS-. 
TIxction TO. OTHER, WORDS _ EITHER. 
EXPRESSED OR UNDERSTOOD :* and” hence 
will follow this, general rule. WHEREVER 
THERE 18 CONTRADISTINCTION | "IN: THE 
SENSE | or THE WarDs, THERE ovgur” 
TO BE [EMPHASIS IN THE. FRONDNCIA- 
TION or THEM ; the converſe of this be- 
ing equally true Wurnneves \ We "PLACE | 
EMPHASIS WE SUGGEST THE | IDEA. or 
cONTRADISTINCEION, reel 
e 4901497 203 eie rene | 
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{ * 3. | 
_ /Emphifis thutinheſtigated andulefined, 
we may obſerve, that all words are pro; 

nounced, either with; eniphatic force ac 

cented force, or unaccented force; this 
kind of force we may call by che name 
 feebleneſs,; or, in other words, where the 
words are in contradiſtinction to other 
words, or to ſome ſenſe implied, we may 
call them. emphatic ; where they do-nat 
denote contradiſtinction and yet/are/more = 
important than the particles, we may call 
them accented, and the particles and lefſer 
words we may call unaccented or feeble. " 
By this threefold diſtinctibn we are en. 
abled to make very conſiderable. atlyances 
in the methods of conveying inſtruction 
in reading; ;. Wwe cannot only mark de 
emphatic words as uſual, but diſtinguiſh 
them from the accented : theſe again may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the unaccented, and 
by theſe means we make a nearer approach 
to the ſenſe of compoſition, and to a me- 
thod of conveying our delivery of it to 
others. But a ll. greater adyarice de⸗ 


mains to be made by another diſtinction; 
n, which, to the former advan» 


tages 


n) 


tages of marking the different, degrens o 
force om words, Sade the ſtill more: strikt 
ing difference of inflexion of voicę. This 
diſtinction. though obvious and palpable, 
is perfectly new and cahngt- HII. 30 add 
greatly to inſtruction in ſpeaking, as theſe 
two different, inflexians, of voice ag the 


mol} marking and fignificant SN aeHgns 


; of ſpeech ſpeech. - ben ab ail be 314 5001 40 


hg Bat here,, it will be ſaid. 

difficulty. To. what purpaſe is it, "= 
attempt to teach us an art, when the 
moſt important part ebf it cannot, be 


conveyed ? My firſt anſwer to this ob. 
jection is, that, our not beiog able to con- 


vey the Whole of an art, is ng ceaſon 
why, we mah not cone a8 much as wR 


e it is mot ſo much, 
1 Whig the art, as to the want 


11K? Nin ng eee u Tat: 65 0h 


28 is 145 181 57 ni 345 _ * EL eds 1001 
* As we in mark the by "the. 2 an 


the emphatic words by pri al then in Italie, ft 

muſt certainly be no ſmall aſſiſtance to reading, to 

be able to mark theſe pauſes and emphatic words, 

with ſuch a OY as the ſenſe 'demands; and 
| Ps: volt l to en9m3!d 


can. My next is, that if more has not | 


== 


ALD ps, in). The 8 
of Kudying' it, "ab we! do other arts 
knowledge of the hunran voice fore An 


; effential” part of the ut of " ſpeaking aid 
reading; but fo Htle Has it been ſtudiech 
that wWe Want words to expreſs our eds 
on the ſubjectt We ure amuſed with 
florid dechamationf om the inffficiency bf | 
Aan and that in Nite varietyef t 
which readin demands oY; on 
n given db, nom 
60 that müy 4M u * as 
what; it is acknowledged on ah hunde 
very difficult to dern Wen we want 
to gam the uſe of MUC AI f | 
we are not only inſtructed in the nature 
of muſie, but are: made acquainted Wir 
the power and properties of the inſtru 
ment itſelf : without this it would be im 
poſſible to attain out end : but reuding 
and ſpeaking, which is à ſpeties of ins 
ſtrumental muſic, are generally taught, 
without the leaſt acquaintance, with the 
natare 9 the, inſtrument we Fa upon: 


e 4 EH . * 1 { (th . 


Me 
tha de in profeabe, een *r 1 
. Elocution. 


F 1 1 ql 
Hende it follows, that Kigh and low, aze 
ſo often confounded with foud and vu 
and hence it is likewiſe, that we have 25 
a name in common uſe, for that upw: 
and downward ſlide of the d voice, with hout 
which, a ſpeaking ſound cannot be form- 
ed, arid from which, ſo much of the pre- 
ciſſon and variety of ſpeaking ſounds r 
ariſe. Every one, who underſtands the — _ 
Human voice, knows, that every ſound ; 
utters® muſk) either  flide upwards of, ; 
downwards, or eontinue in a 3 
and, that, WHatever variety of high, low 
loud, ſoft ; quick, or low, is ſuperadde | 
they muſt all be be neceſſarily pronounce. 
either With the upward, or downward 
ſlide of the voice, or in a monotone: 
and how aſtohiſhing ie it, that, in geagl 
ing to read ot ſpeak, a knowledge of th 
eſſential qualities of the voice, ſhould, . 
never yet have made the leaſt part of, * . == 
inſtruction] We can tell a pupil be is too 
high, too low; too loud, too. ſoft; 4% 


N or too flow. but we have no = | | 1 


5 
* 
4 
r | 
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ing to him Ru error, if he ** 8 
uſe EW if 


as'a compliment, or a ſarcaſm, | If. he 


628 


a wrong {lide of the voice, though 
this may actually be the caſe where. he, 18. 
without fault in eyery other particular 1 
that! is, there may be a wrong ide of the. 
voice upon a particular word, though, rt, 
is neither pronounced too high, too low. 
too loud, too. ſoft; too. quick, por tas. 
flow. . Let us ſuppoſe, for example, the. 
fo wing ſentence, to be pronouncecd, * 
would rather « converſe with yo ban with the, 
ting 3. 1 might tell the pupil, he muſt lay 
A | particular ſtreſs, on the, two emphati.. 
Words, you. and king ; ; but unleſs I can, 
nvey to him the flide with, which thels 
| ords are to be pronounced, 1 do notin 


fm "him, whether r mean "the Rather . 


uſes the upward ſlide on 5% and the. ; 
downward on Bing, a compliment j is col 
veyed; but if theſe, flides are * tranſpoſed, 
the ſentence becomes the ſevereſt farcalm.. 
But it may be ' demanded, , what are, 


thele ſlides, Which are ſo uſeful 1 in read. | 
OF _ how are © they to be known? © 


- anſwer, 


e a9 tote Ho hone. 


(*) 


anſwer, by ſtudying the voice as ak 
ciang do the gamut“. When we converſe 
with rapidity, there may be a variety upon 
the whole, but the ſlides upon Er | 
words, may be. ſo ſhort , and quick >, a 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhable : but as we 
fall into a more deliberate and ſolemn 
pronunciation, the flides become more 
and more perceptible; and as we drawi 
out our words, the ear diſtinguiſhes them 
with eaſe. One of the beſt methods to 
diſcover. the ſlide of à word is to put it 
into a queſtion with the disjunctive con- 
junction r. Thus, for inſtance; if I 
wiſh to know the ſlide on the firſt you in 
the foregoing ſentence which makes it 
farcaſtical, I put it into this queſtion: 1s 
it you or you, Theſe words, if pronounced 
without premeditation,willnaturally adopt 
the riſing ſlide on the firſt you, and the fall- 
ing on the laſt; and it is this laſt ide | 
which is OO that, W  farcaſtic E 
G 


, pro- 
* Pot 451 n abgabe a month 


theſe Alides, ſee a ſcale of ſlides or inflexions of the 
voice in Elements of Elocution, vol. I. p. 137 : 


82 > Jo Ye 
pronunciation 1 the former ſentence re- 
quires on the you in queſtion. - 

I know it will be objected, that if a 
knowledge of theſe ſlides are at all diffi- 
cult to attain, they will rather embarraſs 
than aſſiſt the learner. What need have 
we, it will be faid, to perplex ourſelves 
with theſe diſtinctions of the voice, when 
the ear requires nothing more, than to 
hear good pronunciation, to be enabled 
to imitate it? This objection is ſpecious, 
but not ſolid. It proves too much. A 
tune 'may be learned, by a perſon who 
does not underſtand muſic, infinitely 
quicker by the ear only, than by previ- 
ouſly acquiring a knowledge of the notes : 
but none will contend, that when once 
muſic is learned, we do not more readily 
and accurately acquire a tune. In the 
ſame manner, the pronunciation of any 
given portion of compoſition, may, in a 
ſhorter time, be learned by the ear, 
than by any other method; but none 
ſurely will deny, that, in the abſence 
of the. maſter, an accurate punctuation, 


: F260 # v» we 3 


TE 


with occaſional" marks on the emphatic 


words, may greatly facilitate the acqui- 
ſition. Thoſe muſical inſtruments, the 


of which are ſo contrived, as to. 


give certain determinate notes, upon the 
application of the finger, may be learn- 
ed, in ſome degree, without a maſter; in 
the ſame manner, let the ear be ac- 
quainted with the diſtinction of the voice, 


into the riſing and falling ſlide, and it 


can immediately annex this flide to a 


it marked upon paper. 


If, therefore, this obvious Ain den 


of the voice, were once underſtoòd and 
attended to, we ſhould have a notation 
of ſpeaking ſounds, which would enable 
us, to converſe about them at a Grfnnce, 
and to give inſtructions for reading, in 
ſome meaſure, ' as we do for ſinging. 


Thus, we could tell a correſpondent; that! 
the verſe in the Proverbs of Solomon, 
which ſo admirably diſcovers the depra- 


vity of human nature, would loſe. half 
its TR if not pronounced with the fall- 


G2 WE ing 


pauſe, or emphatic word, by only ſecing 8 


© 1 l 


1 6 


ing flide on the words waters and bread. 
Stolen waters are ſweet, and bread eaten 
in ſecret is pleaſant :” and this falling flide 
might be caſily expreſſed, by Uu. grave 
accent as in the example. If writing to 
a friend, upon the e NWS) * 
Pope, , aneh 
A little learning is a FTIR thing; FREY : | 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring z 


There ſhallow draughts int6xicate the bean 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. | 


9 : * 
t 


- I might tell kim that; Ie 
ſenſe would be better expreſſed, and the 
harmony better preſerved by laying. the 
emphaſis with the falling ſlide on ſhallow, 
and that with the riſing on intoxicate, 
contrary to the common method. If this 
diſtinction of voice were once underſtood, 
my friend would immediately underſtand 
what I meant, and would read it accord - 
| ingly: but without this diſtinction of 
emphaſis into two kinds, the riſing and 
falling, 1 could not poſſibly make him 
underſtand me without actually 2 

nouncing the line in tus * 


((%) 

4 11 n Gay chat dignity and 
ſolemnity, with which almoſt two lines 
in Milton's deſcription of the grandeur 
of Satan's throne, 'ought to be repeated; 
I might ſay, they ought ta be pronounced 
in a monotone: and, for that purpoſe, 


might adopt the horizontal line, uſed . 


commonly ae the mark 4 long quantity, 


High on a 4 of royal hw which far 
Outſhone the wealth of Ormus, or of Inde; 
Or where the gorgeous Eaſt with richeſt hand 
Shöw'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and "Ts 
Satan exalted ſat, —— | 


Thus by this ſimple diftinAtion of the 


voice, into the riſing and falling ſlide, 
and the monotone, we are enabled to 
mark upon paper, that ſpecific turn of 
voice, which a pauſe, an empharical word, 


or a ſeries-of words requires. Let a per- 
ſon, therefore, who wiſhes to improve 
himſelf in reading, make himſelf mafter, 


of theſe three different properties of the 


voice, ſo as to be able, to form them 
himſelf, and to diſtinguiſh them when he 


ay 
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Publiſhed by the fame Arno, ; 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH © 
LANGUAGE, anſwering at once the Pur- 
poſes of Rhyming, Spelling, and Pronouncing, - 
on a Plan not hitherto attempted, To which is 
prefixed a copious Introduction to the various 
Uſes of the Work, with critical and practical 
Obſervations on Orthography, Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Rhyme ; And for the Pur- 
poſes of Poetty is added an IdR of ALiLow- 
ABLE Raymes, With Authorities for their 
Ulage from our beſt Authors. Price bound 78. 
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ELEMENTS of ELOCUTION, 
being the Subſtance of a Courſe of Lectures 
delivered at ſeveral Colleges in the Univerſity 


of Oxrokb. In two Volumes, Octavo, Price 
10s. in boards. | 
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